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REPORT. 


January  14th,  1868. 

In  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Academy  March  27,  1866,  a  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the 
building  fund  was  held  January  8th,  1867,  and  Messrs.  E.  S. 
Whelen,  Frederick  Graff,  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Wm.  P.  Wilstach, 
W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.D.,  John  B.  Budd,  Wm.  S.  Vaux, 
John  Welsh,  George  W.  Tryon,  jr.,  Thomas  Sparks,  Robert 
Bridges,  M.D.,  Joseph  Jeanes  and  John  Rice  were  duly  elected 
a  board  of  trustees  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

On  Friday,  January  11th,  the  board  of  trustees  met  “for  the 
purpose  of  organization,”  and  elected  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 
M.D.,  chairman,  George  W.  Tryon,  jr.,  secretary,  and  Wm.  S. 
Vaux,  treasurer.  Messrs.  Wilstach,  Budd,  Sparks  and  Whelen, 
in  conjunction  with  the  treasurer,  were  constituted  the  committee 
on  finance.  The  preparation  of  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  board  was  directed  ;  and  Messrs.  Ruschenberger, 
Bridges,  Tryon,  Leidy  and  Vaux  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  to  the  board  “  the  character  of  building  which,  in  their 
opinion,  will  best  suit  the  present  and  future  wants  Of  the 
Academy.” 

This  committee  reported  in  substance  that,  in  its  opinion,  the 
present  and  future  wants  of  the  Academy  require  a  fire-proof 
building  of  two  stories ;  a  basement  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  above  it  a  saloon  of  not  less  than  thirty-two  feet  eleva¬ 
tion,  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  sixty  feet  wide  in  the 
clear,  or  an  aggregate  of  86,000  square  feet  of  floor-space,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  floors  of  the  three  galleries  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  the  saloon  shall  be  surrounded.  It  was  suggested  that 
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there  will  be  required,  in  addition,  space  for  walls,  vestibules, 
stairways,  a  lecture  room  to  seat  500  persons,  at  least  fifteen 
committee  rooms  and  apartments  suitable  to  accommodate  on  the 
premises  a  general  curator  or  superintendent,  and  a  janitor,  with 
their  families. 

After  this  report  was  considered,  the  finance  committee  was 
“  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  what  suitable  lots  of  ground 
can  be  purchased,  and  at  what  prices.” 

Several  lots  were  examined.  It  became  apparent  at  once  that 
their  prices  were  so  large  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
subscribed  would  be  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  the  sum  left  would  be  scarcely  enough  to  lay  the 
foundation-walls  of  an  edifice  adapted  in  its  extent  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  institution. 

Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  at  the  meeting  of  April  11th, 
Messrs.  Welsh,  Whelen  and  Budd  were  appointed  a  committee 
“  to  inquire  whether  one  of  the  public  squares  at  Broad  and 
Market  streets  can  be  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  new  building 
of  the  Academy.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  May  10th,  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Academy  by  a  mixed  committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  Franklin  Institute,  was  referred  to  the  trustees 
of  the  building  fund  by  the  Academy.  This  letter  asked  certain 
information  relative  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Penn  squares  by  the 
societies  named,  and  was  answered  by  the  board. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  mixed  committee, 
encouraged  by  the  warm  approval  and  intelligent  cooperation  of 
the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  several 
members  of  the  municipal  legislature,  the  Councils  passed  an  act, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Mayor  November  4th,  asking  from 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  authority  to  grant,  on  certain 
conditions,  the  use  of  the  Penn  squares  to  the  societies  named. 
The  action  of  the  legislature  may  not  be  known  for  two  or  three 
months ;  but  the  board  of  trustees  deems  it  expedient  to  wait  its 
decision,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  favorable. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  a  gentleman 
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who  has  already  contributed  §1000  to  the  fund,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  addressed  a  note  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board,  in  which  he  says,  in  case  one  of  the  lots  or  squares 
at  Broad  and  Market  streets  is  secured  for  its  site,  “  you  may 
rely  upon  my  subscribing  a  further  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  erection  of  the  new  building.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  held  December  13th,  Messrs. 
Ruschenberger,  Vaux,  Bridges,  Rice  and  Graff  were  appointed 
a  committee  “  to  procure  plans  of  a  building  suitable  for  the 
Academy.” 

The  treasurer  reports,  Jan.  Tth,  1868,  that  the  aggregate  of 
subscriptions  paid  is  §89,553,  which,  with  accrued  interest  of 
§2890.56  received,  makes  the  amount  of  the  building  fund  in¬ 
vested  §92,443.56,  and  that  more  than  §20,000  subscribed  remain 
still  unpaid. 

To  this  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  building-fund  during  the  past  year,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  its  course 
in  relation  to  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  promises  to  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  general  interests  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  some  indirect  benefit  to  the  Academy. 

The  advantages  of  education  have  long  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  but  the  time  is  not  very  remote  in  the  past  when  the  poor 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  what  they  might  have  learned  in 
schools,  and  the  children  of  those  only  who  had  means  to  pay  for 
instruction  were  educated.  It  came  to  be  admitted  that  the  most 
civilized  are  the  happiest  people  ;  that  perfect  civilization  is  in¬ 
separable  from  perfect  education  and  the  highest  degree  of  cul¬ 
ture,  wrhich  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sources  of  individual  virtue 
and  happiness  ;  and  that  the  form  and  principles  of  republican 
government  are  fostered  by  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people. 

Faith  in  these  fundamental  ideas  led  the  State  to  establish 
primary  schools  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  the  children  of 
all  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  may  be  taught  the  elements  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  be  thus  supplied  with  power  to  learn  more. 

The  same  opportunities  were  offered  to  all,  although  men  differ 
in  mental  capacity  as  much  as  they  do  in  stature  and  muscular 
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power.  No  training  or  teaching  will  make  men  equal  in  bodily 
or  mental  ability;  but  all,  even  the  weakest,  may  be  made 
stronger  by  cultivation. 

Those  who  are  best  endowed  by  nature  should  be  afforded  su¬ 
perior  opportunities  of  improvement.  But  no  positive  signs  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  children  which  indicate  absolutely  that 
they  possess  the  natural  qualities  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
stand,  at  mature  age,  among  the  foremost  in  intellectual  rank. 
Examination  or  experiment  alone  enables  us  to  select  those  who 
are  qualified  to  receive  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the 
primary  schools  can  give.  For  these  high-schools  and  colleges 
are  provided.  They,  in  their  means  of  instruction,  are  better 
furnished  than  the  primary  schools,  but  the  best  of  them  only 
prepare  youths  for  higher  culture,  and  then  leave  them  to  their 
own  resources. 

No  means  adequate  to  their  requirements  have  yet  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  our  great  city  to  facilitate  in  their  progress,  on  the  high¬ 
ways  of  knowledge,  those  who  leave  high-schools  and  colleges  im¬ 
bued  with  a  keen  appetite  for  learning, — men  who  labor  to  learn 
for  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  Yet  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  from  graduates  of  this  character  the  most  prominently  use¬ 
ful  men  of  a  nation  are  formed.  A  few  great  leaders  in  science 
and  art  are  vastly  more  difficult  to  produce  than  hosts  of  capable 
followers.  The  highest  degree  of  culture  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible  cannot  be  given  without  suitable  means  and 
appliances.  Colleges  do  no  more  than  qualify  those  best  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  to  pursue  the  upward  course.  To  reach  the 
highest  point  in  mental  culture  they  need  great  libraries,  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  great  museums  conveniently 
arranged  and  located  for  easy  reference  and  study.  To  meet 
this  necessity  in  some  degree  at  least,  various  societies  have  been 
formed  and  incorporated,  each  for  the  cultivation  of  some  branch 
of  learning,  but  having  been  established  with  very  slender  means 
in  widely  separated  localities,  they  fulfil  only  very  imperfectly 
the  purposes  of  their  organization. 

•  What  sources  exist  in  this  city  to  which  aspiring  graduates 
may  resort  for  aid  in  securing  to  themselves  a  higher  degree  of 
mental  culture  than  they  possessed  on  commencement  day  ? 


A  partial  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  custom  of  such  graduates — if  they  have  the  means — to  go  to 
Europe,  and  sojourn  for  a  time  in  those  cities  which  afford  them 
access  to  great  libraries,  to  museums  of  all  kinds,  and  galleries 
of  painting  and  statuary.  Scarcely  an  American  has  achieved  a 
first  position  among  those  distinguished  in  literature,  science  or 
art,  who  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  European 
travel  and  study.  American  votaries  of  art  arid  science  have,  in 
many  instances,  become  denizens  of  European  cities  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  find  at  home  those  external  aids  and  influences 
without  which  they  feel  themselves  unable  to  give  perfection  to 
their  works. 

There  is,  it  is  believed,  a  demand  for  higher  culture  than  now 
exists  in  the  United  States,  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and 
those  who  aspire  to  answer  it  are  increasing,  and  consequently 
the  numbers  who  seek  European  sites  of  learning  are  yearly 
augmenting.  They  return  to  spread  among  their  fellow  citizens 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  The  whole  country  is 
benefitted ;  but  still  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  nation  if 
all  such  means  of  higher  culture  as  are  found  in  Europe  wTere 
established  within  our  own  domain,  and  made  freely  accessible. 
There  should  be  no  more  necessity  for  our  young  men  to  go 
abroad  to  acquire  the  highest  intellectual  equipment,  than  there 
is  to  send  our  children  to  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  for  pri¬ 
mary  instruction. 

In  the  necessity  for  enlarged  accommodation  and  new  location 
simultaneously  experienced  by  several  societies,  incorporated  at 
different  times  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  labors  of  those 
who  seek  higher  degrees  of  knowledge  than  are  taught  in  our 
high  school  or  university,  is  perceived  a  rare  opportunity,  which 
may  never  occur  again,  to  begin  an  establishment  which  in  its 
benificent  effects  will  be  analagous  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  and  other  similar  institutions  of  Europe. 

It  is  believed  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  may  include  the  School  of  Design,  the  Academy  of 
Eatural  Sciences,  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  possibly 
embracing  the  Atheneum,  the  Franklin  Institute  and  American 
Philosophical  Society,  would  in  effect  combine  them  for  practical 
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purposes  as  one  great  institution,  while  each  would  maintain  its 
corporate  independence  and  government  as  perfectly  as  it  does 
now,  situated  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  others. 

All  these  societies,  though  in  no  respect  scholastic  in  their 
form  or  nature,  alike  possess  an  educational  character  in  their 
efforts  to  acquire  and  diffuse  knowledge.  They  are  alike  in  be¬ 
ing  without  endowment,  and  in  their  dependence  upon  the  annual 
contributions  and  gratuitous  labors  of  their  members  for  main¬ 
tenance.  They  are  alike  in  yielding  no  dividend  or  pecuniary 
profit  of  any  kind  to  their  fellows,  and  in  receiving  no  subsidy 
or  aid  from  the  municipal  or  state  government.  There  is  nothing 
in  their  general  policy  or  conduct  to  prevent  them  from  being 
.harmonious  and  mutually  accommodating  neighbors. 

The  peculiarities  of  each  may  be  described  in  a  few  wTords. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which  drawing,  painting  and 
sculpture  are  taught,  possesses  collections  of  pictures  and  statuary 
which  are  exhibited  to  the  public  for  a  small  fee.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  to  permit  gratui¬ 
tous  admission  to  its  galleries  at  least  one  or  two  days  of  every 
week.  It  also  has  a  library,  which  is  freely  consulted  by  mem¬ 
bers  and  others. 

The  Franklin  Institute  was  established  for  the  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts.  It  has  a  small  collection  of  models  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  a  large  library.  It  publishes  a  valuable  scientific 
journal,  and,  through  the  agency  of  courses  of  lectures,  to  which 
any  person  may  be  admitted  for  a  small  sum,  teaches  those 
branches  of  physical  science  which  are  applicable  to  the  useful 
arts.  The  beneficial  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  progress 
of  these  arts  is  not  questioned. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  contains  80,000  volumes  on  ancient 
and  modern  science  and  literature,  which  may  be  gratuitously 
consulted.  Any  person  may  take  books  to  his  home  by  making 
a  deposit  to  insure  their  safe  return,  and  paying  a  trifling  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  use.  The  stockholders  enjoy  only  the  same 
privilege  on  similar  terms  ;  they  simply  commute  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  contribution  for  the  use  of  the  books,  their  share  of 
stock  being  merely  a  permanent  deposit  for  their  return. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  one  of  the  founders,  is  in  correspondence  with  all 
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well-established  learned  societies  of  the  civilized  world,  and  ex¬ 
changes  with  them  periodical  and  occasional  works  of  science. 
It  prints  a  record  of  its  transactions  and  a  journal  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  possesses  an  extensive  collection  of  books,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  no  other  library  in  this  country.  It  may  be 
consulted  by  students  of  science  and  philosophy  who  are  properly 
introduced.  It  has  also  a  small  museum  of  antiquities. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  employs  all  its  means  to 
facilitate  scientific  investigations  by  its  members  and  others ; 
and  contributes  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people 
by  opening  its  museum  gratuitously  two  days  every  week,  since 
1828  ;  by  the  admission  of  properly  introduced  students  to  its 
extensive  library,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  journal  and  a 
record  of  its  proceedings,  which  are  exchanged  with  more  than 
two  hundred  kindred  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
weekly  meetings,  except  those  especially  appointed  for  business, 
may  be  attended  by  any  person  introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
institution.  In  the  year  1866, — the  first  during  which  a  count 
has  been  kept, — 34,500,  and,  during  the  year  just  closed,  51,620 
persons  have  visited  the  museum,  which  in  many  respects  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  world,  and  is  the  most  complete  in  the  United 
States.  The  library  now  contains  21,579  volumes  on  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  natural  sciences,  besides  a  large  number  of 
unbound  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 

To  place  the  buildings  of  these  institutions  in  juxtaposition 
without  amalgamating  the  institutions  themselves  into  a  single 
organization,  but  leaving  each  as  independent  in  its  management 
and  maintenance  as  it  is  now,  is  the  idea  which  is  sought  to  be 
realized.  The  execution  of  this  design,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  establishment  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  would  be  able  to  supply  all  those  resources  and 
adjuvants  of  study  for  which  aspirants  to  the  highest  culture 
now  resort  to  Europe.  The  interests  of  the  Academy  as  well 
as  of  the  other  societies  named  would  be  advanced,  and  the 
common  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
State  would  be  increased. 

The  concentration  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  would  add 
in  a  striking  degree  to  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city : 
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and  their  libraries,  museums,  reading  rooms,  galleries  and  lec¬ 
ture  rooms  would  speedily  become  a  permanent  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  intelligent  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  those  means  of  study  which  are  now 
sought  abroad  would  be  brought  together  here,  and  Philadelphia 
as  a  seat  of  learning  would  rival  the  cities  of  Europe.  An  in¬ 
creased  number  of  intelligent  sojourners  would  augment  the  num¬ 
ber,  variety  and  quality  of  our  public  amusements  which  would 
constitute,  in  the  estimation  of  strangers,  additional  allurements 
to  visit  our  city  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  business. 

The  influence  on  the  manners,  if  not  on  the  morals  of  the 
community  flowing  from  such  an  improvement  as  is  here  con¬ 
templated  must  be  salutary. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  realize  this  project  of  concentration 
without  the  aid  of  our  liberal  and  intelligent  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  Unless  the  occupancy  of  the  Penn  squares  be  granted  to  the 
societies  it  must  fail,  because  there  is  no  other  locality  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  new  edifices  will  be  erected  on  localities 
wide  apart  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 

All  the  productions  or  results  of  mental  activity  are  affiliated 
and  mutually  dependent,  and,  therefore,  the  progress  of  any  one 
of  the  departments  of  mental  culture  towards  perfection  is  more 
certainly  accomplished  by  fostering  the  whole  of  them  together. 
That  science,  literature,  and  art  are  affairs  of  State  which  each 
nation  for  itself  is  bound  to  incite,  encourage  and  reward,  is  an 
idea  deeply  rooted  in  the  European  mind,  and  hence  it  is  that 
European  governments  have  long  contributed  largely  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  great  libraries,  museums  and 
art  galleries  made  freely  accessible  to  all,  though  only  a  few 
persons,  compared  with  the  vast  number  of  their  visitors,  are 
qualified  educationally  to  study  these  collections  and  utilize  the 
results  of  their  labor.  The  British  Museum  was  established  at 
the  cost  of  the  government,  and  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  a  half  million  of  dollars.  France,  Italy, 
Austria  and  the  German  States  sustain  analogous  institutions 
from  their  public  treasuries,  and  deem  themselves  compensated 
if  they  thus  contribute  to  the  production,  every  few  years,  of  some 
one  great  master  in  science,  such  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Michael 
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Faraday,  Cuvier,  Arago,  Linnaeus,  Galvani,  or  Humboldt.  A 
single  first  class  brain,  rendered  perfect  by  culture,  is  worth  more 
to  a  nation  than  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  its  libraries  and  muse¬ 
ums  during  a  half  century.  What  sum  of  money  would  be  an 
equivalent  in  the  estimation  of  France  for  the  works  and  renown 
of  Cuvier ;  and  what  sum  would  we  be  unwilling  to  spend  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  American  who  should  eclipse  and  surpass  in  scientific 
merit  the  greatest  of  the  distinguished  men  of  European  nations. 

The  governments  of  Europe  provide  for  their  subjects  the 
means  and  appliances  necessary  to  attain  the  highest  culture. 
In  this  respect  their  example  might  be  advantageously  imitated, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  by  our  own  rulers.  In  this  belief  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  building  fund,  on  behalf  of  the  Academy, 
has  joined  with  other  societies  in  the  application  for  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  Penn  squares,  [and  hopes  that  the  great  object 
sought  will  justify,  in  the  opinion  of  all  interested,  the  course  it 
has  pursued. 

It  is  hoped  that  both  the  state  and  municipal  legislatures  will 
perceive  that,  by  permitting  the  Penn  squares  to  be  occupied  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  these  squares  by  William  Penn,  they  will  simply  encour¬ 
age  a  project  which  looks  to  the  common  welfare  ;  and  without 
the  appropriation  of  a  dollar  or  conferring  any  special  advantage 
or  exclusive  privilege  on  the  societies  engaged  in  it,  they  will 
secure  the  foundation  of  a  most  useful  and  attractive  establish¬ 
ment.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  realization  of  this  idea  will 
exert  an  improving  influence  indirectly  on  our  university  and 
other  educational  institutions,  and  taken  in  connection  with  our 
city  park,  churches,  charities  and  places  of  public  amusement,  it 
will  greatly  contribute  towards  rendering  Philadelphia  the  most 
desirable  place  of  residence  and  temporary  sojourn  in  the  United 
States. 

Competent  legal  scrutiny  demonstrates  that  it  was  designed  by 
the  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Penn  squares  should 
be  occupied  by  buildings  and  not  left  open  ;  and  that  the  four 
squares  in  the  city  known  as  Logan,  Franklin,  Washington  and 
Rittenhouse  squares  should  remain  forever  unoccupied  to  serve, 
through  the  agency  of  trees  planted  in  them,  as  means  of  purifi- 
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cation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  familliarly  termed  “  the 
lungs  of  the  city.”  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  tells  us,  in  his  admirable 
report  on  the  subject,  that  “  The  advertisement  annexed  to  the 
‘  List  of  first  purchasers’  contains  these  words  :  ‘  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  a  square  of  ten  acres  ;  at  each  angle  are  to  be  houses  for 
public  affairs,  as  a  meeting  house,  assembly  or  state-house,  mar¬ 
ket-house,  school-house,  and  several  other  buildings  for  public 
concerns.  There  are  also  in  each  quarter  of  the  city  a  square  of 
eight  acres,  to  be  of  like  uses  as  the  Moorfields  in  London.’  City 
Ordinances  of  1851,  page  408  ;  Return  of  Surveys  in  the  City 
Survey  department,  1st  Book,  p.  136,  No.  of  surveys  416.  This 
plan  was  made  in  1683.  1  Wharton’s  reports  469,  475.” 

But  if  the  occupancy  of  the  Penn  squares  shall  be  finally  denied, 
it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  existing  Board  that  no  time 
shall  be  lost  in  securing  the  most  elligible  site  procurable  with 
our  means  for  the  new  edifice,  the  erection  of  which  will  be  then 
postponed  only  until  the  condition  of  the  building-fund  shall 
warrant  its  ommencement.  The  duration  of  such  postponement 
will  be  measured  in  a  manner  by  the  promptness  with  which  our 
generous  and  public  spirited  fellow  citizens,  to  many  of  whom 
the  Academy  is  greatly  indebted,  shall  increase  the  building 
fund  until  it  shall  be  ample  enough  to  purchase  a  site  and  also  to 
erect  upon  it  the  edifice  required. 

The  whole  is  submitted. 

W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Building- Fund. 


